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Our free Christian society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press is essential. Despite all their other fine qualities, the daily press and radio are compelled by 
economic necessity to cater to the most materialistic and sensational in popular tastes, and, along with the leading news weeklies, to yield to the economic, political and military pressures that 


play upon narrow provincialism and our national prejudices. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate 


the Christian mind which 


would maintain its dedication to truth. For this more dis- 


cerning public, Between The Lines presents carefully selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, which provide the Christian 


layman with greater insight and understanding of the crucial issues of the day. These efforts are dedicated to the belief th 


at only as eur society is motivated by the Judaic-Christian concepts of 


truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and communism and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards the fuller realization of brotherhood in the kingdom of God. 
Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in a nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?” 


Like many other cities, Ashland, 
Kentucky, has had a plague of ju- 
venile delinquency. When this 
brought some unfavorable publicity 
to the city, students in Ashland 
High School became quite incensed 
over the disrepute that the whole 
community suffered because of the 
actions of a few. One boy decided 
to do something about it. 

Bill Jennings thought a good 
place to start would be a prayer 
fellowship among the boys in the 
high school. The school officials 
could not authorize the prayer fel- 
lowship as a stated activity because 
of legal restrictions. Bill went ahead 
and gathered a few of his friends 
for a brief time of prayer each 
morning before school. The group 
grew, its influence spread. After 
Bill’s graduation — he is now a stu- 
dent at Ohio Wesleyan — the pray- 
er group continued to meet each 
morning for 20 minutes before 
school. Now 35 to 40 boys attend. 

They invite ministers and lay- 
men from the community to talk 
with them briefly, to share with 
them their fellowship of prayer. 
The men who have met with them 
go away feeling new hope and con- 
fidence in the future, for no city is 
ever too bad off when the young 
men growing up there have learned 
the meaning of prayer, and take the 
initiative in setting standards of mo- 
rality among their own generation. 

The impact of this group upon 
the school itself is of course pro- 
nounced. And, in many ways that 
cannot be traced, the atmosphere 
of the school and the entire com- 
munity has been permeated by what 
this group stands for. 





Changing Your Address? 

let Us Know: The Post Office will not 
forward copies and we cannot send du- 
plicates of copies that go astray. PLEASE 
. . . before you move, send us your new 
address and, if possible, an address label 
from a back copy. If label isn’t available, 
send new and old address to Between The 
lines, Box 269, Demarest, N. J. 











X-Ray and Forecast 


UMMING UP: After traveling 25,000 miles and talking to men of 
many faiths, especially devout Christian laymen of different races 
who are in key positions to observe the hopes and fears of mankind, we 
find one thought rising above all others: Few political and economic lead- 
ers, surrounded by the instruments of military and industrial power, are 
aware of the nature of the upheavals that now plague the established 
communities of the world. They do not seem to realize that the upheavals 
are the result of spiritual forces. Consequently, little has been done to calm 
or control these disturbances; the millions spent on armaments, on eco- 
nomic reconstruction and expansion have brought comparatively little 
relief or security. 

EUROPEANS AND AMERICANS ARE UPSET with the in- 
temperate actions of Col. Nasser, and behind this is the larger obsession 
with the dangers of communism. Nasser, Red China and Moscow are the 
devils at large at this instant —a sure-fire target of every political ha- 
rangue and feverish editorial. 

THE CAUSES OF TODAY’S UPHEAVAL, however, are not po- 
litical or economic as we have supposed. Hungry men, grown desperate, 
finally do resort to violent methods, but the astonishing thing we have en- 
countered on numerous occasions lately is that the young men and women 
who are stirring up disturbances and revolution today, and are trying to 
organize the hungry and desperate, have themselves never been hungry. A 
few may have come from the “ranks of the propertyless,” but nearly all of 
them, and most of those working around them, come from the comfort- 
able well-to-do middle class, and some even from the aristocracy. Why 
are these stirring up the masses, promoting revolution? 

THERE IS POVERTY and some hunger in Egypt, also in Jordan, 
Israel, Syria and other Near East countries. But it is not hunger that 
causes the trouble. The rioters are students, young workers who are gain- 
fully employed, soldiers with a scattering of peasants. In Turkey, Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand and in Japan, the tensions center also in student 
and worker groups, even among teachers’ organizations, none of whom are 
hungry, although hunger stands like an overhanging spectre in some of 
these areas. 

THE TENSIONS ARE JUST AS GREAT, just as explosive where 
U. S. armaments have been shipped — if not more so. Pakistan, Japan and 
Turkey are all heavily armed with our weapons but are seething with un- 
rest to the point where it is quite possible that before long they may be- 
come danger spots; thus all the armaments could likely fall in the hands 
of anti-Western native forces who would unhesitatingly turn the weapons 
against us. Obviously, military power has been terribly overrated, with 
enormous sums of the American taxpayers’ money worse than wasted in 
trying to produce a stable world. What has been spent goes far beyond 
that which would be required to provide an armed international police 
force to maintain law in lawless areas of the globe. 

ECONOMIC AID DOESN’T MEET THE NEED, we have de- 
cided, after much observation and a lot of hard and painful thinking. 
Shipping wheat, corn, powdered milk, even tractors and steel plows to 
needy areas brings temporary relief, but the food is soon used up, the trac- 
tors break down and the plows wear out. Seeing the food distributed, the 


tractors and plows going into action is a thrilling sight. But one can be- 
(oontinued on NEXT page) 


Greatness Today 

Great names stand out in the his- 
tory of Christian progress—Martin 
Luther, John Huss, Grenfell, Al- 
bert Schweitzer. But it isn’t often 
that we can stand by and watch 
such a name being made. 

A long-time friend of ours 
began an experiment in applied 
Christian living at Americus, Geor- 
gia, some 20 years ago. Clarence 
Jordan is a native of Georgia and 
a highly educated, talented man 
who would have had a successful 
career aS a university professor, 
pastor of a great church, or as a 
leader in any field he sought to 
serve. He finished his education 
with a Ph.D. degree in Greek, then 
turned from the more comfortable 
and profitable opportunities before 
him to become a missionary among 
share-croppers in the South. This 
was during the depression when 
there was real hunger among thou- 
sands of tenant farmers and itiner- 
ant farm workers. 

Then Clarence Jordan began to 
dream of something more substan- 
tial that could be carried on into 
the future after one man’s labors 
were over. He bought a farm in 
Georgia and began to gather to- 
gether young farm families who 
needed help, were eager to work, 
and who shared his dream. These 
families were selected irrespective 
of race or creed, and in Georgia 
that takes courage. Today there are 
1,100 acres in cultivation at Clar- 
ence Jordan’s Koinonia (brotherly 
love) Farm, and 60 persons are liv- 
ing and working there together. 

But no man can carry his pioneer- 
ing Christian spirit that far without 
trouble. Although it has prospered, 
for years Koinonia has had trouble 
— many kinds of trouble, because 
Negroes and whites were living and 
working together. During this sea- 
son’s summer camp, which Koi- 
nonia has provided for underpriv- 


ileged white and Negro children 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Greatness Today 
(continued) 

from nearby towns and cities, a de- 
liberate campaign of vicious perse- 
cution began. On the first day of 
the camp an injunction was slapped 
on the farm for operating a “tour- 
ist camp” without a permit. Then 
shots were fired from passing cars, 
peppering the camp buildings. Fi- 
nally tax officials began going over 
the farm records for the past six 
years to build up a “tax case” 
against the Christian community. 

All this, however, did not pre- 
vent Koinonia from continuing to 
be an active place of business and 
Christian living. But when more 
shots were fired at the farm homes 
and other buildings, and the threats 
increased, the fire insurance com- 
panies cancelled their policies on 
Koinonia, and that caused the 
banks to call their seed and crop 
loans. Next, fifteen sticks of dyna- 
mite were thrown into the Koinonia 
roadside stand. 

Cars roared by at night with 
more threats screamed at the “nig- 
ger lovers.” Clarence Jordan never 
worries about being called such 
names, for he has given his life to 
bring the true meaning of love to 
all people. But by the time you read 
this, the threats may have been car- 
ried out. The Christian Century and 
other publications have reported 
this sorry blot on America’s record, 
and undoubtedly letters of reassur- 
ance from friends are reaching 
Koinonia. After the dynamiting, 
Clarence phoned a minister friend 
in New York and said, “Looks like 
we're going to need some help.” 

Prayer would help; a_ check 
would help. A three cent stamp will 
put you in touch with Koinonia 
Farm where a new inspiring but 
costly experience in Christian liv- 
ing is being recorded. Address Clar- 
ence Jordan, Americus, Georgia. 


New Africa 


The second step in Africa’s 
emergence into world affairs is 
slowly shaping up. The Negroes 
throughout that great continent 
have heretofore thought of them- 
selves in terms of tribes and clans; 
the Zulu looked upon the Nigerian 
or Kenya people as distant and 
alien — like Germans or Chinese. 
For the first time, the idea of Pan- 
African unity or federation is now 
on the lips of Negro leaders in all 
areas. Tribal chieftains are aware 
that they can never cope with the 
pressures that rise against them un- 
less there is unity, and that they 
must bury many old prejudices and 
feuds. Tribes that have always been 
bitter enemies are now coming to- 
gether, and their leaders are seen 
moving about from one section to 
the other. Thus, a new feeling of se- 


curity and racial oneness is evolv- 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


come strangely depressed when he sees how little the food means in the 
face of tomorrow’s need. And those who teach the maintenance of and 
use of the tractors and the plows, however able and devoted they may be, 
perform a mechanical task that spearheads a material effort — it lacks a 
transforming quality. What troubles one in such moments is the memory of 
other gatherings where revolutionary slogans rent the air, where the faces 
of young men of breeding glistened with excitement, twisted with a fren- 
zied intensity that sent a flame racing through the crowd, a strange inner 
fire that either took you in or drove you away. This flame isn’t in the 
methodical distribution of food, or in the mechanical impersonal work of 
an expert crouched before a planting of hybrid seed or standing by a new 
machine in a field with other young men circled about in wonder. 


THE MAGIC OF THE MACHINE is impressive; its mysterious 
energy multiplies the power of a man or a beast beyond belief. Some ex- 
pect a new world to come out of the machine, a world of opportunity, ful- 
fillment, recognition, satisfaction. But we know now, as all the West knows, 
that the machine does not do this — it does not change things, it only 
multiplies. Economic aid of itself boils down to trying to transform life 
with more things, and that is impossible. 

THEN WE REMEMBER a fine new school in India of which the 
young nationals are so proud. When we asked how long the school had 
been there, they said, “Oh, it used to be a missionary school.” There were 
shining new hospitals in another country, a new agricultural experimental 
station in still another area, and more schools, clinics, hospitals and various 
productive cooperatives that had all grown out of the work of men and 
women who, during their lifetimes, seemed to have accomplished little. 
They had started these activities, usually around a small chapel. 

The Moguls built magnificent palaces in India; the Shan invaders 
built in Burma; the Manchus built grandly in China. But the people re- 
mained submissive and enslaved; the invaders brought no new life that 
spread with a transforming fire of hope in the thoughts and hearts of men. 

THE TRUTH APPEARS suddenly before the inquiring mind: 
throughout all Asia, the Near East and Africa, there has come at last the 
realization that every people have the same inherent rights, that a few 
men with powerful weapons do not carry within them some mysterious 
might which gives them power to rule over others. That concept has been 
shattered. Truth is dawning everywhere that each life, each child, carries 
the same eternal flame of intelligence and hope as the high-born, that op- 
portunity and not birth determines a man’s destiny, and that this justice 
be shared equally by women. The silken passivity of Confucianism 
brought no such vision; the remote other-worldliness of Buddhism created 
no such stir; nor could the abstractions and varied self denials of Hin- 
duism, spiritually courageous as they are, achieve this outreach. None of 
these touch the divine spark in man. Now, however, all these faiths are 
aroused and trying to claim part of the new light, but each must deny 
something of its past and borrow something from the Christian present 
to do it. 

The Communists are the ones who are more realistic. Like the 
young Chinese girl Marxist who said “Of course, Jesus taught all this, but 
they killed him and the church went back to the golden idols. Only we 
Communists are carrying out what Jesus taught.” Such claims by the Reds 
sound tarnished to the West, but the East is still listening. 

The final conclusion then arises out of the 25,000 miles: People 
everywhere are seeking more than economic aid, more than food, plows 
or tractors. They, especially the young people, want something to pour 
their lives into, they seek identity with greatness, significance that is per- 
sonal and collective. Communism offers them a cause, a creed that makes 
these pretensions. This hunger for national identity and recognition, and 
personal significance, is written in the faces in every crowded scene in the 
disturbed areas of the world. Will they find it? Where will they find it? 
The time is running short. The church to which you belong, in its larger 
associations, reaches out into the very heart of these throngs. Does any 
part of you go into this outreach? 


ONOPOLY AND FREEDOM: In our issue of Sept. 1, we ran a report 

on the growth of monopoly in American business. Continuing that 
study, we refer again to the findings of the Senate subcommittee headed 
by Sen. O'Mahoney, which received little attention in the press beyond a 
few items that revealed but a small part of the committee’s findings. The 
committee used the records of General Motors as a case history. There 
were no accusations against GM nor its officials, except where the com- 
mittee dealt with the complaints from GM subsidiary manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and dealers. These findings, which turned the light on GM’s sales 
and promotion methods, did get a wide press. But the committee’s concern 
(continued on NEXT page) 





New Africa 


(continued) 

ing in the soul of the African. He 
is beginning to think in terms of 
Africa, rather than of Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Liberia, Kenya, Zululand, ete, 

While this conception is in jts 
infancy, it will inevitably — and 
probably much sooner than antic. 
pated — link together 200 million 
people who have been conquered 
by French, Belgians, English, Span. 
iards, Portuguese and Dutch, and 
who have been easily manipulated 
and exploited by their conquerors 
because of their tribal divisions. 

When Pan- Africanism _ really 
emerges, there will be no force on 
earth that can prevent Africa from 
becoming a center of immense 
power in both the political and eco. 
nomic world arena and a continent 
with an immeasurable future. 


Democracy Is Difficult 
Democracy is the most difficult 
of political systems. A people may 
have a long rich cultural tradition, 
as have the Japanese, and still not 
grasp the essentials of democracy or 
be able to practice what they under- 
stand. It is much easier to surrender 
the power of government to a mili- 
tary dictatorship than to continue 
the arduous task of becoming ade- 
quately informed, patiently tolerat- 
ing the opinions of others and coop- 
erating with the opposition party for 
the sake of good government. 
The establishment of the two- 
party system in Japan was hailed by 
the U. S. occupation forces as the 
beginning of democracy in Japan. 
But the inauguration of the two- 
party system in the Imperial Diet 
did not automatically start the dem- 
ocratic process, for the practices 
and habits of past centuries could 
nat be so abruptly shaken off. 
Although the merger of the lib- 
eral and democratic parties and the 
left and right wing Socialist groups 
theoretically consolidated the var- 
ious political factions, the old divi- 
sions were still followed in the cau- 
cus rooms, frequently rendering the 
Diet powerless to reach a decision 
or to implement laws that had been 
enacted. Then, when the two-party 
system seemed to be functioning, 
the Diet chambers witnessed an at- 
tempt by its members to prevent, 
by physical force, the signing of a 
bill, and at crucial moments to lock 
members in the committee rooms. 
The Japanese press has served 
well by publishing full accounts of 
this irresponsible behavior, and as 
a result certain politicians have 
seen their popularity diminish. Jap- 
anese leaders believe that the peo 
ple want democracy and will pe 
tiently continue to establish it— 
unless they become victims of some 
situation in which the slower ways 
of freedom are engulfed while dem- 
agogues seize power. 
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Uncounted Costs 

GI babies will be paying the cost 
of war long after American taxpay- 
as have ceased to grumble about 
heir pinched pocketbooks. For 
ese children are often of racial 
nixtures that find assimilation dif- 
jcult. Though the rate of illegiti- 
gate births has dropped in Japan 
largely because of legalized abor- 
jons and wide dissemination of 
jth control information), new- 
yon babies still are being left in 
the various child-care shelters in 
the Tokyo area. 


Yet both American Army au- 

hhorities and Japanese Government 
jficials try to ignore this continu- 
ig problem of occupation, or to 
minimize it, despite efforts of con- 
gmed Japanese and American 
Christian leaders to establish a bet- 
er procedure for the so-called Rest 
and Recreation leaves in Tokyo of 
U.S. Army personnel now serving 
in Korea. The number of men on 
me-week R & R leaves who ar- 
ive daily in Japan is estimated by 
responsible Japanese religious lead- 
as to be approximately 500—each 
with $200 to spend! Thus a total of 
nearly a million dollars weekly 
draws the crooks, racketeers, pros- 
tutes and their masters towards 
the disembarcation centers in Tok- 
yo and other cities, like flies to the 
honey pots. (Official figures as to 
the number of men stationed in 
Japan, or sent there on leave, are 
classified.) 
These GI’s have been serving for 
long dull periods in Korea and 
lok forward to a good time in Ja- 
pan. After routine procedures, they 
pour into the streets of Tokyo or 
other Japanese cities where taxi 
drivers or “agents” are on hand to 
guide them to “hotels” in which, in 
not a few instances, a girl goes with 
the price of a room. At the end of 
their leaves, most soldiers return 
to Korea broke, while shelters for 
stray babies prepare for their regu- 
lar crop of children who belong to 
neither East nor West. Although 
his exploitation of the GI on leave 
by crime and vice elements is an 
immense routine business, the U. S. 
Army does little to ameliorate the 
situation. Except for the concern 
of a few imaginative and devout 
chaplains, the high brass seemingly 
accepts it as a routine part of 
Army life in occupied areas. 

The number of GI orphans is a 
hotly debated question. Certainly 
the original estimates of 100,000 to 
200,000 are too high, but perhaps 
the currently official figure of 5,000 
may be too low. In fairness to the 
American soldiers who have been 
stationed in Japan, it must be said 
that the behavior of most has been 
amazingly good, that the traveler 
in Japan rarely sees an American 

(continued third col., THIS page) 
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X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 
was much wider than that and is now becoming a major point of crisis 
which is creating no small amount of anxiety in all economic and indus- 
trial centers. 

GM IS AN IMPORTANT CASE HISTORY because it is the larg- 
est corporation in America and has, for good or ill, become a monopolis- 
tic force whose weight is felt in innumerable directions. But crowding not 
too far behind are other giant corporations, General Electric, General 
Foods, du Ponts, General Milling, U. S. Steel, General Rubber, and other 
combines that are in a slightly lesser degree creating the same pressures on 
independent business in their fields that GM does in the motor industry. 
The introduction of costly automatic electronic equipment, which is now. 
occurring on an increasing scale and which the small companies cannot af- 
ford, adds to the pending crisis. 

HOW DOES MONOPOLY AFFECT INDUSTRY? A decision of 
GM’s management board vitally affects the fortunes of over 10,000 sup- 
pliers, 18,000 dealers, 500,000 employees. Until very recently and after 
the spotlight of Senate investigations forced a change, dealers and sup- 
pliers, totaling 28,000 separate businesses, had no way to protect them- 
selves, no voice in the decisions that affected their fortunes, and even now 
their organizations can only submit petitions. 

THE BIGGEST BANK BUSINESS IN THE WORLD is the GM 
Acceptance Corp., which handles the financing of cars, trucks and buses 
and other GM equipment. In carrying on this one phase of its business, 
GM becomes the largest customer of American banks, borrowing billions 
annually from banks in over 200 cities. The pressure GM can exert on 
banking needs no comment. GM also has huge insurance holdings that 
can dictate insurance rates and policies in scores of lesser companies. 

THE GM ANNUAL INCOME OF $12 BILLION is in excess 
of the total incomes of forty state treasuries in these United States. As 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cars, trucks, buses and a leading 
manufacturer of locomotives, refrigerators, washing machines, freezers, 
air conditioners, light and heating systems, GM exerts economic power 
far beyond any other economic factor in the nation. It is able to make 
profits much in excess of any smaller concern (31 per cent last year after 
taxes, an average of over 25 per cent for the past eight years) because it 
has the financial resources to discontinue quickly an unprofitable line, to 
switch its immense promotional and advertising focus to whatever product 
strikes the buyers’ response. Smaller firms cannot shift so quickly. 

GM IS NOT A “PEOPLE’S CORPORATION” as claimed be- 
cause of their 500,000 stockholders. Here are the facts: 38.94 per cent of 


all stock is in the hands of the major stockholders, and 90 per cent is 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Uncounted Costs 


(continued) 

service man of whom he is ashamed. 
Yet there is that percentage of sol- 
diers who come to Japan intent on 
an all-out binge, along with those 
thousands of inexperienced young- 
sters who are steered into dives 
where they become victims of vi- 
cious exploitation. And the most 
exemplary GI can get lonely and 
bored, wide open to the exploitation 
of his most basic instincts. 

Of course, there is nothing 
new in finding unwanted children 
left like trash in the path of war 
and occupation, and one hears 
many comments in Southeast Asia 
about the war orphans the Japanese 
Armies left in their wake, for whom 
Japan assumes no obligations. But 
orphans that represent extremely 
divergent racial blending (such as 
Japanese-American, or the Korean- 
American) are much less easily ab- 
sorbed into society than the Japan- 
ese-Thai or the Japanese-Burmese. 
The December expiration date of 
the Refugee Relief Act of °53 has 
given an urgency to the work of those 
in Japan who are concerned with 
finding permanent family homes 
for GI orphans. Under terms of 
this act, it has been possible to 
place many of these occupation 
children for full adoption in Amer- 
ican families, but unless the act is 
extended, there will be no way, 
after December, to bring such chil- 
dren into the U. S. Ironically, the 
Japanese, who have been the vic- 
tims of race prejudice in America, 
have strong race prejudices of their 
own, hence mixed blood children 
face a much bleaker future in Ja- 
pan than in America. (Not only are 
adoptions of mixed-blood children 
rare among the Japanese, but the 
mixed blood person faces strong 
discrimination in employment. For 
the Japanese are a very homoge- 
neous race who have had few new 
racial strains introduced for hun- 
dreds of years.) 

It is a heartening commentary on 
American attitudes that many of 
these Japanese-American children 
are being adopted by American 
families, particularly by service 
families stationed in Japan. Actual- 
ly, there are more American fami- 
lies wanting to adopt these children 
than there are available “adoptable” 
children. (Many children, though 
dependent, have not been released 
for adoption by their mothers; oth- 
ers have venereal deformities and 
physical ailments, such as_ TB, 
which makes them legally inadmis- 
sible to the U. S.) There is also the 
red tape involved which will, in 
many cases, not be possible to cut 
before the December deadline when 
the Refugee Relief Act expires. 


These adopted children, in addition 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Uncounted Costs 
(continued) 

to many Japanese brides and legiti- 
mate Japanese-American children, 
are being brought into communi- 
ties all over the United States; all 
will inevitably act as leaven in fur- 
ther breaking down racial prejudice 
in our country. 

There has been considerable 
rivalry between various agencies set 
up to care for the occupation chil- 
dren. The official group, called the 
American Joint Committee for As- 
sisting Japanese-American Orphans, 
was originally set up as a voluntary 
organization in 1952 by various 
groups in the American community 
in Tokyo. By 1955 its work had ex- 
panded and International Social 
Service assigned a skilled staff mem- 
ber, Miss Florence Boester, to head 
up the work of the Joint Commit- 
tee in Tokyo, and the U. S. De- 
partment of State gave substantial 
support by providing staff, etc. The 
Joint Committee’s work has includ- 
ed helping Japanese mothers, who 
want to keep their children, to ob- 
tain employment or training for 
employment; providing care where 
needed for handicapped children 
and foster homes for others; ar- 
ranging adoptions by American 
families. Various church orphan- 
ages and Japanese welfare institu- 
tions help shelter GI children, but 
all are overcrowded. 

Working more or less independ- 
ently has been a rather remarkable 
Japanese woman, Mrs. Miki Sa- 
wada, member of a leading Japan- 
ese family and wife of a former 
Japanese diplomat. She has turned 
her estate at Oiso into a school and 
orphanage, called the Elizabeth 
Sanders Home, where she has cared 
for over 500 Japanese-American 
children. A devout Episcopalian, 
she has, in the past, had some sup- 
port from the American Episcopal 
Church, but because she is rather 
an autocrat and does not fit well 
into institutionalism, she now has 
backing only from the Japanese 
Episcopal Church. Actually, she 
has raised most of her funds almost 
single-handedly on lecture trips to 
America. 


Mrs. Sawada has been much crit- 
icized for not working more closely 
with official groups, including the 
Joint Committee, and there is some 
basis for the criticism. However, 
she began her work long before 
anybody else bothered much about 
the problem, and no one can visit 
her school and orphanage, as your 
editor did, without being impressed 
with the work she is doing and with 
her single-minded dedication to this 
task. She has placed many children 
for adoption in American families 
and, despite charges that she will 


not release the more attractive chil- 
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owned by less than 10 per cent of the stockholders. Therefore a small 
group of investment concerns with interlocking directorates are complete- 
ly dominant. GM spends over $100 million a year on advertising. There is 
hardly a newspaper or radio-TV station in the country that does not 
count on its share of this advertising budget as an important source of 
its income. 

SWALLOWING UP COMPETITORS and legal mergers hasten 
monopolistic growth. Anti-trust court records show that the technique fre- 
quently used by the giant corporations is to undersell a competitor in one 
or two lines in which he specializes, until his financial position is so weak- 
ened that the competitor is willing to sell out at a low price. The records 
show that GM has grown to its present size through forty such mergers; 
General Electric has devoured over 70 companies; U. S. Steel has bought 
up 149 such smaller companies — and so it goes. Members of Congress 
have long been concerned about the shrinking of small independent busi- 
nesses as the total of U. S. business production grows. Federal Trade 
Commission figures show that, while business has continued to expand, 
the net growth of new business slowed down steadily since World War II 
and stopped entirely in 1952-3. At the present time, while national pro- 
duction still increases, the total number of companies doing business fluc- 
tuates steadily downward. 

Profit margins of the small business have also dropped steadily, 
while those of large corporations have greatly increased. In 1955, the 
manufacturers with less than $100,000 invested saw their profits go down 
60 per cent on the average in contrast to the preceding years, many just 
breaking even. As this newsletter has frequently reported, the big profits 
and high prosperity, which are extolled on all sides, center almost entirely 
in the big corporations. Standards of living have gone up; a few profes- 
sional men such as doctors, engineers, scientists have had a large increase 
in income; but the average worker, farmer or small businessman really 
has a very slight share in the mounting wealth of the nation which is go- 
ing almost entirely into the hands of the few. The illusion of a wide-based 
prosperity is created because most wage-earners spend all they earn and 
all they can borrow, and the older generation spend their social security 
checks. The savings and investments are almost entirely made by the 
upper bracket fringe. 

Sen. John Sparkman who headed the Small Business Committee 
in Congress year before last said, “Oligarchic control over groups of vital 
industries, even though such control may be exercised within the letter of 
the law, must inevitably exert a contracting influence on freedom of 
endeavor.” 

ANOTHER IMPORTANT STUDY, which emphasizes the threat 
to capitalism and free enterprise from big business monopoly, is the new 


-book Monopoly in America (Macmillan, $3.50) by two well-known 


economists who have recently occupied crucial posts in Washington — 
Walter Adams (Michigan State University), formerly economic consultant 
to the Small Business Committees of both the House and the Senate; and 
Horace Gray (University of Illinois), formerly economic adviser to the 
Federal Trade Commission. Their book is a record of the frustrating, up- 
hill attempt to prevent the huge corporations which bestride our economic 
life from gaining preferred positions in Government action and policy. 
They show how Federal laws and policies which are designed to regulate 
the monopolies are subverted and manipulated by a corporation’s legal 
staff into aiding the corporation in maintaining and strengthening the 
monopoly. Public utilities, the giant railways, gas, oil and shipping con- 
cerns are among the chief offenders. Tax laws are twisted to benefit the 
corporations; vast subsidies are granted to the monopolies, benefits that 
are immediately attacked as “communistic” when private citizens seek 
the same assistance. This book reveals that there is little or no competi- 
tion between the giants today although a surface appearance of compe- 
tition for propaganda purposes is cleverly maintained. The authors believe 
that small business is the last bastion of free enterprise but that the day 
is rapidly approaching when small business will for the most part exist 
only through the favor of the giants. 

All these studies reveal the problem to be mainly moral and 
spiritual rather than economic. While the trends toward consolidation are 
recognized as inevitable in a technological industrial society, it is em- 
phasized that men can still seek to serve one another’s interests if they 
will to do so, restoring democratic freedom through individual attitudes 
and action in both high and low places. Otherwise, there is little hope of 
escaping from a monopolistic society where self interest can only be 
combated by fear and mass action, which in itself is fraught with dangers 


to freedom. 
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dren, the fact is that a pathetic per- 
centage of the children she shelters 
are handicapped and would prob. 
ably have to be classified as “yp. 
adoptable.” Though the figures jp. 
dicate that the number of occupy. 
tion babies is decreasing, new babies 
continue to be left on her grounds 


‘—the day we visited the n 


two newly born babies were being 
examined and bathed. They are 
often left in the shrubbery, and 
each morning the nurses care 

search the grounds for new babies, 


Japan Outlaws Brothels 

The recent law which aims gt 
abolishing brothels in Japan was 
passed by the Diet (Parliament) 
largely through the pressure of the 
new women legislators. It has many 
loopholes, however, because legal 
and carefully supervised prostity- 
tion districts have been an accepted 
custom in Japan for centuries, and 
impoverished rural families often 
sent daughters to brothels for speci- 
fied periods of time, at the end of 
which they would have accumulat- 
ed dowries and be able to make 
good marriages. 


Organized prostitution has been 
such a recognized business that the 
debate in the Diet openly heard 
protests by committees of brothel 
keepers, procurers and _ prostitutes 
who argued against the reform on 
the grounds that the economies of 
many families and entire communi- 
ties would be wrecked or under. 
mined. The Government recog. 
nized such protests and made an 
appropriation to help those affected 
find other work, and in addition 
postponed enforcement for one 
more year and punishment for vio- 
lations for still another year. 


The bill is said to have too many 
amendments and exceptions to bk 
very effective except as a milestone 
in Japan’s social viewpoint. One of 
the chief objections is its omission 
of any mention of prostitution a 
such, hence it is assumed that pros 
titutes may continue to operate in 
dividually. Actually, one of the 
most apparent effects of the U.S. 
occupation has been the trend to 
ward individual prostitutes and “ho 
tels” outside of the legal prostitu- 
tion districts, which make health 
and police supervision almost 
impossible. 





MILITARIZATION: “In _ this 
time of decisions so heavy with fate, 
what we must say to our fellow 
citizens seems above all to be this: 
where belief in the omnipotence 
physical force gets the upper han 
in political life this force takes @ 
a life of its own, and proves strong 
er than the men who think to ® 
force as a tool.” — Albert Einsteit 
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